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Every  meal  —  l-Cllk  fcr  children 4  bread  for  all. 


Every  day  — 
Csree.l  in  porridge  cr  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetahle 
A  fruit        adiditio^U'-l  vegetable 
Milk  for  all  / 


T'.^o  to  four  times  a  ^ week;  4- 
Tomatoes  for.ia.il  '  I' 

Dri-id  oeaup  and  peas  or  .peanut ^' 
Eggs  (especially  for  dhildr^n) 
Lean  neat,  fish  or  poultty 
and  cheese ' 


THE  MOTHER,  THE  3ASi,  AKD  VITAIvlll^  B 
If  the  baby  is  to  grow  and  be  healtl^y,  it  caust  have  vitamin  3,.  preferablj 
in  its  mother's  milk.  Tor  \,he  mot'-'^r's  milk  to  contain  vitamin  B,  the  mother  her 
self  must  ha'jfe  plenty  of  food  rich  in  vitamin  B.  That  means  milk,  whole  ^rain  ~ 
cereals,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits.     This  warning,  the  Bureau  of  H-omei  Soqnoniii?* 
points  out,  is  more  than  ever  needed  where  food  supplies  are  short,  and. tJOCl^t-i"::: 
books  lo-??  in  cash.  Mother  and  the  baby  have  special  needs,  and  for  them  tha*  popJt^p- 
book  mw.st  somehow  be  stretched  —  if  not  the  family  pocketbook,  ther>  the  cfoinistij^* 
ity  chest, 

nutritionists  have  fo-iond,  the  bureau  'ays,  that  deficiency  Of  vitamin  3  In 
the  food  of  the  expectant  or  nursing  mother  means  either  very  poor  mother's  milk 
for  the  baby,  or  none  at  all.    Some  authorities  go  so  fac  as  to    say  there  may 
not  even  be  any  baby,  if  an  expectant  mother  is  suffering  from  a  vitamin  3  da-  • 
ficiency. 
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Yitajnin  B  is  found,  It  is  true,  in  so  many  kinds  of  food,  that  any  well- 
fed  human  "being  is  practically  certain  to  get  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
ordinary  needs.    But  this  vitamin  is  not  stored  in  the  "body  so  effectively  as 
are  other  vitamins.    Therefore,  to  meet  the  douhle  need  of  mother  and  hahy,  he- 
fore  sjid  after  the  haby  is  horn,  mothers  require  a  special  intake  of  foods  rich 
in  vitamin  3.    Even  this,  it  has  proved,  may    not  guarantee  enough  "vitar.in  3 
for  the  hahy,  and  that  is  another  reason  for  the  tomato  juice,  or  orange  juice, 
nowadays  recoitiinendcd-  for  hahies  as  a  source  of  vitamin  0.    Both  tomatoes  and 
oranges  are  as  rich  in  vitamin  B  as  is  whole  milk. 

Babies  especially  must  have  vitamin  B,  the  food  scientists  say.  Without 
it  the  appetite  fails;  without  appetite  the  baby  does  not  eat  enough  and  with 
too  little  food  growth  is  stopped.    Also — and  for  good  reason — this  vitamin  is 
called  anti -neurit ic.    For  children  or  adults,  a  diet  deficient  in  vitamin  B, 
or  the  failure  of  the  body  to  utilize  vitamin  B,  brings  about,  in  extreme  cases, 
a  condition  of  acute  nervousness  and  paralysis  of  muscles,  especially  of  the 
legs  and  the  digestive  organs. 

The  list  of  foods  that  furnish  vitamin  B  is  a  long  one.     G-ood  milk,  (fresh, 
evaporated  or  dried),  eggs,  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes,  green  leafy  vegetables,  green 
peas,  green  asparagas,  potatoes,  (in  fact,  fresh  vegetables  in  general,  as  well 
AS  dried  beans  or  peas)  bananas,  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  fresh  prunes,  and 
other  fresh  fruits — all  of  these  furnish  vitamin  B.    Whole  grain  cereals,  also, 
such  as  whole  wheat,  whole  corn,  and  brown  rice,  aro  rich  in  vitamin  B.  That 
is  why  they  aro  a  good  "buy"  if  you  can  not  afford  an  unlimited  variety  of  foods. 
Be  sure  they  are  whole  grain  cereals  that  you  buy,  however,  because  parts  of 
these  grains  which  are  richest  in  vitamin  B — wheat  gejrai  and  rice  polishings, 
for  example — are  removed  in  milling.    Rice  polish  is  high  in  food  value  and  is 
a  good  source  of  vitamin  B.    It  is  not  generally  available,  however,  because  it 
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has  a  tendency  to  oecome  rancid.  It  must  De  "bought  directly  from  rice  mills, 
Wits  are  said  to  "be  almost  as  rich  in  vitamin  B  as  whole  cereals,  dried  "beans 


or  peas. 

The  menn  sngge-Bted  t'lis  week  includes  kinds  of  foods  especially  imiportant 

for  the  nursing  mother  and  suitaT^le  for  the  whole  family.     Among  the  recipes  are 

some  especially  developed  for  using  rice  polish,  '"hole  wheat,  and  rheg,t  germ, 

WEEKLY  LOF-CCST  FOOD  SUPPLY  POP  A  FAl'ILY  OP  SPVM 
including  father,  mother,  and  five  c':ildren 

Bread  '   l6  -22  lbs. 

Plour   3      4  " 

Cereal   6-8  " 

Thole  fresh  milk;  or   3O  -42  qts. 

Canned  evaporated  m.ilk   3^  tall 

ec.no 

Potatoes   20  -30  IBs. 

Pried  "beans,  peas,  peanut  "butter   1-3  " 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  f raits    9  " 

Other  vegeta""Dles  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and.   .  . 

inexpensive  fruits   20-25  " 

Pats,   such  as  la"'d,  salt  pork,  "^oacon,  m.argarine ,  butter,  etc.   ...  U  " 

Sugar  and  m.olasses   5  " 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs  (8  eggs  approximates  1  uound)   7  "iO  " 

Eggs  (for  children).   3  eggs 

Coffee   1  lb. 

'^eai   i  " 

»K    3^    »l<  H< 

MENU 
Breakfast 

Tomato  juice  or  Orange  .juice  for  mother  and  baby 
^icle  G-rain  Cereal  -  Toac-^t 

Coiiee  (adults)  -    Milk  (children) 

Dinner  Sunper 

Omelette  or  Scrambled  Eggs  with  Spanish  Sauce  Scalloped  Onions  and  Peanuts 

Corn  Pone  (made  ^ith  lice  PolLsh),or  Baked  Sweetpotatoes 

Whole  ^^eat  rfcffins  r:ilk  for  all 

Sliced  Bananas 
Milk  for  mother  and  children 


S"oanish  Sauce 


2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
4  tablespoons  bacon  fat 

3  tablespoons  flour 

2  cuTDS  canned  toma.toes 


1  1^0 .  2  can  peas 

Chopped  parsley 

Salt  and  pepper  to  tast<^ 


Coo?cC  the  onicn  in  the  fat  for  a  fev;  minutes.     Sprinkle  the  flour  over  the 
onions  a.nd  blend;  then  quickly  stir  in  the  toma.toes  and  canned  peas,  and  siinmer 
for  about  10  or  15  miimtes .     Add  the  chopped  parsley,   salt  -^nd  pepper,  and  serve 
at  once  over  the  omelette  or  scrambled  e£:,-''^s. 

Sca.lloped  Onions  end  Peanuts 


6  raedium-sized  onions 
1  cup  peanuts,  gro'ond 
1  tablespoon  m.elted  butter 
or  other  fat 


1  tablespoon  flour 
1  cup  nilk 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  bread  cr^^imbs 


Skin  the  onions,  cock  in  boiling  salted  '/rat or  iintil  tender,  drain,  and 
slice.     !;Cake  a  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  milk,  and  salt.     In  a.  greased  baMng  dish 
pia.ce  a  la.yer  of  the  onions,  cover  with  the  peanuts  and  sauce,  a;,nd  continue  until 
all  are  used.     Cover  the  top  vrith  crumbs  an.d  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  20 
minutes,  or  until  the  crambs  are  golden  brown.     Serve  from  the  ba^rirxg  dish, 

Tvhole  7/heat  Scra':)rle 


1  pound  ground  cooked  pork 
3  cups  cracked  wheat 
6  cups  broth  from  pork 
3  teaspoons  chopped  onion 


2  teaspoons  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  bla.ck  pepper 

1/2  teaspoon  poultry  seasonir^ 


Cook  the  cracked  wheat  in  the  brotii  from  the  pork  for  one-ha,lf  hour.  Com- 
bine the  pork  and  the'whea.t,  add  the  sciasoning,  and  mix  thoro-ighly.    Place  in  a 
mold  which  has  previously  boon  rinsed  v/ith  cold  water.     Tnon  the  m.ixt-ore  has  sot, 
cut  into  thin  slices  a.nd  brown,  in  fa.t  in  a  frying  pan. 


Corn  Fone 


1  cup  corn  m.ea-1 

1  cup  sifted  rice  polish 

2  cups  boiling  v;atcr 


2  tablespoons  lard 

1  teasjjocn  salt 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 


\ 


Stir  the  corn  meal  into  the  boiling  water  .and  bring  to  the  boil.  Add  the 
lard  and  let  the  mixture  cool.  Then  stir  in  the  rico  polish  v.hich  has  ooon  woll 
mixed  with  the  salt  and  bailing  powder.    Bake  in  tho  u£raaJ  way. 

Fvice  polish  may  be  used  in  any  other  type  of  corn  bread,  decreasing  some- 
what the  amo^ant  of  liquid  called  for  in  the  recipe. 

Buttei^dlk  and  sota.  may  bo  used  in  place  of  water  and  baking  powder  in  the 
recipe,  V/s  tea.spoon  of  soda  to  each  pint  of  buttermilk. 
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EAinLx  FOOD  (XJIDE 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  children,  bread  for  all. 


Every  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding  if 
Fota.toes 

Tomatoes  (or  oran/res)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
A  frait  or  additional  vegetable 
Milk  for  all 


Two  to  four  times  a  week  -■ 
Tomatoes  for  euI 
Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or 
cheese 


VITAI^IN  D  Al©  VimKS  TO  OET  IT 
Sunlight  in  summertime";  cod--liver  oil  in  winter;  eggs,  butter,  milk,  salm<?]3. 
and  certain  kinds  of  sardines  at  any  time  are  prescribed  by  nutrition  chemists  of 
tjje  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  fisheries  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  best  m.eans  of  providing 
the  huma.n  body  with  the  highly  essential  vitamin  D.     This  is  the  vitamin  tiiat 
helps  to  make  good  bone  tissue.    'Without  it  the  two  principal  bonr-nsiking  materi- 
als, calcium  and  ph.osphoiTLS ,  are  not  so  completely  utilized  in  the  body.  Vitamin 
D,  the  specialists  point  out,  helps  to  prevent  rickets  in  children. 

Vitamin  D,  unlike  other  vitamdns  ,  is  not  plentiful  in  many  of  the  common 
^    foods.     C-recn  vegetables  do  not  contain  it,  nor  do  fruits,  or  cereals.    It  can, 
howdvor,  be  produced  in  various  foods  and  in  the  human  body  by  artificial  means. 
This  is  because  many  food  materials  contain  the  chemical  compound  known 


e-r^vostar-ol,  wMcL,  i.&  cjajaged  Into  vitamin  D  wloen  exposed  to  sunlight  or  to  the 
rays  of  an  ultra-violet  lamp*     The  human  skin,  also,  contains  ergostsrol,  and 
this,  it  is  believed,  is  the  reason  why  "baths  in  shammer  sunlight,  v/hen  the  ultra- 
violet rays  are  most  aoundant ,  are  so  effective  in  promoting  bone  grov/th  and  pre- 
venting  richets  in  children,  just  as  are  the  foods  that  are  rich  in  vitamin  D. 

The  importance  of  vitamin  D  to  children  can  hardly  be  overstated,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hazel  E.  !-^ansell,  chemist  in  cha,rge  of  the  nutrition  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     Some  vitamin  D  for  the  baby  is  contained  in  the 
mother's  milk  provided  she  has  had  enough  vita,min  D  food  before  and  since  the 
bab]'-  Y/as  born.     It  occurs  in  the  milk  of  cows  that  feed  in  sunny  pa.stures,  or  on 
prepared  feed  which  supplies  the  cov;s  \7ith  vitamin  D.    Milk  from  other  cows, 
hov/ever,  can  not  be  depended  upon  for  vitaipin  D,  though  it  v/ill  furnish  the  neces- 
sary calcium  e.nd  phosphorus.    To  mrke  sure  of  vitamin  D,  therefore,  feed  the  child 
cod-liver  oil  in  winter,  say  the  specialists,  or  else  give  him  vitamin  D  from  some 
other  source.     In  s-ammer,  to  provide  him  with  vitamin  D,  let  him  run  about  in  the 
sunlight. 

Egg  yolks  are  a  good  food  source  of  vitcmin  D,  v/hich,  according  to  the 
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nutritionists,  is  not  lost  when  the  eggs  are  cooked.    3-atter,  too,  is  good.  One 
of  the  very  richest  food  sources  of  vitamin  D,  however,  is  canned  salmon.  Dr. 

C.  D.  Tolle,  of  the  nutrition  laooratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  has  found 

that  the  best  canned  salmon,  the  chinook  or  king  salmon,  contains  much  vitrmin 

D.  Cheaper  grades  of  canned  salmon  also  contain  some  of  this  vitamin,  giving 
new  importance  to  this  kind  of  fish  food.     Vitomin  D  is  in  the  oil  of  the  salmon 
flesh,  as  v/oll  as  in  the  viscora,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  oil,  according  to  Doctor 
Tolle,  remains  there  oven  after  all  free  oil  is  poured  out  when  the  can  is  opened. 

Certain  kinds  of  sardines  (California  pilchards  ore  the  only  kind  thus  far 
tested)  are  not  so  rich  in  vitrmin  D  as  canned  salmon,  but  they  furnish,  neverthe- 
less, a  good  supply.     Other  sardines  and  other  sea  foods  are  being  stLidicd  for 
their  vitamin  content. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  canned  salmon  as  a  source  of  vitamin  D,  this 
week's  recipes  utilise  this  fish  in  several  .vays.     iJlr.jro  ic  A  low-cost  nutritious 
Lenten  menu,  utilizing  pir^::  salmon,  v;hich  can  "bo  bought  for  10  to  12fe-  cents  a 
pound.  1^  ^w^u^  frnfc'H^  -r.i.yt'  culC^* 
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W33ICr.Y  LOW- COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  FC^  A  FA:':II.Y  OF 
including  three  adults  and  seven  children 

Bread   25  -  35  lbs. 

Flonr   3  -    5  " 

Cereal   10-12  " 

'vC^xOle  fresh  milk,  or   U3  -  56  ots. 

Canned  evaporated  milk   U3  -  5^  tall 

cans 

Potatoes   30  -  Uo  Ics. 

Dried  deans,  peas,  peaniit  diitter.   2  -    5  " 

Toinatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits     .   .   .   .  <   12 

Other  vegetaoles  (including  sozie  of  green  or  yellov^-  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits   30-^^0 

Fats,  such  as  lard,   salt  pork,  nargarin,  outter,  oa-oon,.  etc-   ....  6 

Sugar  and  molasses  ,   7  " 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs   lO'—  lU  " 

Eggs  (for  children)   8'  eggs. 

){C  9jc      »fc      9^  ^f. 

Breakfast 

Rice  T^^ith  raisins  and  milk 
Coffee  (adulirs  )  -    Milk  (children) 
Toast 

Dinner  Sup-per 

Shepherd's  Fie  (if^ft^^vxTv^^  fiflM^LvMr*^,  Macaroni  Salad 

Savory  Mised  G-reens  Stewed  Dried  Apricots 

Whole  Cracked  ^eat  Cookies 
Cocoa 

BFCIPSS 
Macaroni  Salad 


Drop  the  macaroni,  "broken  into  short  lengths,  into  "boiling  salted  water  and 
cook  until  tender  —  a"oout  20  minutes.  Then  drain,  r^an  cold  rater  through  it, drain 
again,  and  chill  thoroughly.  For  salad,  comhine  the  cold  m.acaroni  7/ith  small  cu"bes 
of  sharp  cheese  and  ■^I'ith  somtething  to  add  crisoness.   Chopped  celery,   sweet  pickles - 
or  vreen  pepper  m:ay  "^oe  used.  Mix  with  tart,  rell-seasoned,  cooked  salp.d  dressing, 
and  serve  the  salad  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves. 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing 
2  teaspoons  salt  l/U  cuu  sugar 

1/^  "tsaspcon  mustard  1  pint  milk 

l/S  teaspoon  ^hite  pepper  2  eggs 

l/U  teaspoon  paprika  3/^  cup  vinegar 

6  tablespoons  flour  .  l/U  cu^d  butter  or  other  fat 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  mix  them,  thoroughly,  add  the  cold  m.il!k; 
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stir  "u.rxtil  well  "blended,  then  cook  in  o.  dcaole  boiler  until  thickened.   Cover  and 
cook  10  iPiintites  lonc^er.  Seat  the  e'^gs  -until  very  11 -ht  and  add  some  of  the  hot 
mixture  to  the  egg  gradually.  Then  combino  and  cook  the  vvhole  mixture  a  few  min- 
utes longer.  Add  the  vinegar  slowly,   stir  and  continue  to  cook  until  faii*ly  thick; 
then  add  the  "butter  or  other  fat. 

Shepherd's  Pie(^M>^^.^^  i^n^  f:^0iAx^A^-9~^ 

G-rease  a  "baking  dish  and  cover  the  !?.ides  with  a  thin  layer  of  seasoned  m 
mashed  potato.  Fill  the  center  x'^ith  well-sea30ned  creamed  salmon.     Cover  the  top 
with  mashed  potato  and  bake  until  the  pie  is  hot  through  and  lightly  bronwed 
on  top. 

Creamed  Salmon  with  "^feget g.bles 

li  pciinds  canned  salm.on  U  tablesxDOons  butter  or  other  fat 

3  pints  milk  1  cup  flour 

3, cups  diced  potatoes  3  teavspoons  salt 

l'^;*  cups  diced  carrots  li-  tablespoons  parsley 

1  large  onion,  finely  chopped 

Plake  the  fish.     Cook  the  potatoes  and  carrots  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
until  tender.  Mix  the  flour  with  a  smiall  quantity  of  cold  m-ilk,  and  stir  into  the 
heated  milk  to  which  the  onion,  salt,  and  butter  or  other  fat  have  been  added. 
Cook  until  thickened.  Add  the  vegetables  and  the  salmon,  cook  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  sprinkle  a  little  parcley  over  the  top,  and  servo. 

Hot  Salmon  with  Cooked  SaJad  Dressing 

Large  can  salmon  ...    '**-.         _  Parsley 

Salad  dressing 

Put  the  unopened  can  of  srlmon  in  a  saucepan  surrounded  by  boiling  water. 
Let  the  water  boil  for  10  to  15  minutes  to  alio?/  the  fish  to  be  thoroughly  heated 
through,  VJliile  the  fish  is  heating,  prepare  the  salad  dressing.  Fnen  opening  the 
can  of  fish,  place  a  cloih.  over  raost  of  the  can,  make  a.  small  ho7£-o  in  the  top  to 
allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  cut  a„ll  the  way  around  the  edge  so  that  the  fish  '•• 
can  slide  out  on  a  hot  plat-^er  without  breeJring.  Pour  the  hot  dressing  over  the 
salmon^  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  p-\r3loy,  and  eerva  at  once. 

Fresh  salmon  may,  of  course,  be  simrre.  ^o.  and  served  in  this  ssm^e  way, 

Salmon  Salad 

Por  use  in  salad,  drain  the  liquor  from  canned  salLiOn,  and  break  the  fish 
into  flakes.  Mix  the  fish  "■.■".ghtly  with  chopped  raw  celery,  chopped  sweet,  sour, or 
dill  pickle,  and  a  small  qr-  ..i;ity  of  dressing.  A  tT.rt  cooked  dressing  is  very 
suitable.  .Arrange  thi^  mi^   ;i o  on  lettuce  or  crisp  cabbage  leaves,  garnish  with 
m.ore  dressin,;,,  and  servo  e\:-  once. 

l^-\ole  "yvheat.  Pish,  and  ^Tem^-to. 

1  pound  can.nod  fish  r?  teaepo-ens  salt 

2  quart;;:  canned  tomatoes  l/U  tcaepoon  pepper 

1  cup  chopped  celery  U  cues  cooked  whole  V7hea,t 

Drain  the  fish,  reserve  the  liquor  anc   flake  the  fish  into  small  pieces. 
Cook  the  tom.atoes,  celery,  and  fish  licuid  until  the  mixture  is  fairly  thick.Add 
the  seasoning,  wheat,  and  fish,  a.nd  cook  a  few  minutes  longer  and  stir  to  blend 
well.     Serve  on  crisp  toast, 
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EAI.!ILY  EOOD  C-UIDE 


:                            Every  meal  —  I.'il-C  for 

children,  bread  for  all 

:           Every  day  — 

Tro"  to  four  tiajes  a  weed  — 

:       Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 

:     Tomatoes  for  all 

:  Potatoes 

:     Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 

:      Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 

:     Eggs  (especially  for  children) 

:      A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 

:     Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or 

:.     A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable 

cheese.  \^ 

Milk  for  all 

EEED  THE  5A3Y  GOD--LIVER  OIL 
For  children  under  two  years  of  age,  cod-liver  oil,  with  its  high  content 
of  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D,  is  not  a  medicine,  nor  a  luijnary,  but  an  indis-pens- 

able  food.  This  is  the  emphatic  statement  of  Dr.  KariiaM.  Eliot,  director  of  the 
child  hygiene  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  Dr.H&eel  K.Stiebeling,  senior  food  economist  of  the  B^jreau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mothers  are  therefore  urged  to  provide  three  or  four  teaspoonf-als  of  cod- 
liver  oil  every  da;y'  for  each  child  under  two  year  old.     This  will  cost  about  I5 
to  25  cents  a  week  per  child.  But  it  is  vital  to  the  children's  health  in  winter 
time,  and  for  city  children  it  is  good  advice  for  all  the  year. 

These  statements  are  based  on  scientific  studies  which  have  shown  the  rela- 
tion of  vitamin  D  to  the  normal  development  of  bones. 
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relation  of  vitamin  D  to  the  normal  development  of  "bones. 

"In  all  temperate  climates",  says  Doctor  Eltat,  "very  many  babies  will  de- 
velop rickets  during  the  winter  months  unless  some  substitute  for  sunlight,  some 
food  that  contains  large  quantities  of  vitarninilD,  is  given  every  day.     Most  mothers 
know  that  cod-liver  oil  is  the  best  food  substitute  for  sunlight  that  is  on  the 
market  today.  It  contains  naturally  much  of  the  same  vitamin  D  that  is  formed  in 
our  skin  when  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Cod-liver  oil 
may  ^ell  be  started  before  the  baby  is  a  month  old,  often  at  two  weeks,  and  if 
continued  regularly  throughout  the  first  two  years  of  life,  it  will  keep  most 
babies  from  developing  the  deformities  and  the  complications  of  rickets.  Breast- 
fed babies  as  well  as  artificially-fed  babies  need  cod-liver  oil. 

"Cod-liver  oil,  however,  has  more  than  the  one  virtue  of  , preventing  or 
curing  rickets.     With  every  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver  oil,  if  it  is  of :  good  grade, 
you  give  your  baby  many  units  of  vitamin  A  —  the  vitamin  that  helps  growth,  pre- 
vents a  certain  eye  disease,  and  probably  does  much  to  keep  off  infections  of 
various  sorts, 

"Cod-live--  oil  is  the  chief  food  on  the  market  todpy  that  is  naturally 
very  rich  in  both  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D.  Milk  and  its  products  are  i^ch  in 
vitamin  A,  but  can  not  be  depended  on  for  vitamin  D.  Sggs  contain  both  vitamins 
but  in  considerably  smaller  quantities  than  does  cod-liv^  oil.     Cod~liver  oil, 
then,  because  of  its  double  value  in  vitamins  is  a  highly  important  food.  3abies 
need  the  vitamdn  D  part  of  cod-liver  oil  more  than  do  older  children  because  it 
is  while  they  are  growing  fast  that  they  are  most  likely  to  develop  rickets. 
Older  children,  especially  those  who  are  poorly  nourished,  need  the  vitamin  A 
part  to  help  them  grow  and  resist  infections. 


"Cod-liver  oil  has  still  another  food  value.    Tith  every  teaspoonful  of 
cod-liver  oil  the  haby  receives  4  or  5  grams  of  easily  digested  fat,  which  is 
ahoiit  the  equivalent  in  enei*^  of  the  fat  in  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.    The  baby 
or  child  who  is  given  3  or  4  teaspooniuls  of  cod-liver  oil  a  day  receives  a  very 
appreciable  addition  to  the  value  of  his  diet  not  only  in  those  indispensable 
vitamins  A  and  D,  but  also  in  energy  providing  food. 

"But  you  may  say  ^how  can  I  teach  my  baby  or  my  child  to  take  cod-liver 
oil?'    I^Lich,  perhaps  everything,  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  mother.     If  cod- 
liver  oil  is  began  very  early  in  infancy  and  the  mother  always  assumes  the  atti- 
tude that  the  baby  will  like  it,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  grow  up  to  really 
like  it  and  will  want  to  lick  the  spoon.    If  it  is  begun  when  the  baby  is  older, 
the  mother's  attitude  is  even  more  important.     She  must  not  laugh  or  scold  if 
the  baby  makes  a  face  the  first  time  he  gets  it.     She  must  not  say  'I  don't  be- 
lieve he  will  like  it'  or  'I  wonder  if  he  will  like  it.'     She  must  honestly  ex- 
pect him  to  like  it,  for  most  babies  do." 

In  the  recent  leaflet  put  out  by  the  Cliildren's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  guidance  of  relief  workers,  entitled  "Emergency  Food  Re- 
lief and  Child  Health,"  the  foods  listed  as  indispens8,ble  for  a  child  under  two 
years  old  are  as  follov/s: 

At  least  one  pint  of  milk.    He  should  have  1^  or  2  pints. 
At  least  two  teaspoonf-uls  of  cod-liver  oil.    He  should  have  3  or  4 
teaspooniuls . 

At  least  one  vegetable  or  fruit  (tomato  juice,  orange  juice  or  greensX.  He 
should  have  three  or  four. 

In  addition,  the  child  should  have  plenty  of  bread,  cereals,  and  other 

energy  and  body-building  foods.    With  children  in  the  family,  says  this  leaflet, 

one-fourth  of  the  money  that  goes  for  food  should  be  spent  for  milk,  one-fifth 

for  vegetables,  one-fifth  for  bread,  cereals,  and  legumes,  one-fifth  for  fats 

and  sugars,  and  the  rest  for  eggs,  cheese,  meat  or  fish,  and  other  things.  Thus 
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a  family  of  father,  mother,  and  one  child  should  have  a  weekly  food  supply  not 
less  thar  that  given  "below: 

Milk  —  Kali  fresh,  half  evapora^ted  (not  svreetenei  condensed)...  lOk  qts. 

Yegetahles  — 

Tomatoes,  ITo.  2  cans   3  cans 

Leaf2^  vegetables  (cabbage,  greens)  *   3  Ihs, 

Potatoes  (TTnere  potatoes  or  ST^eetpota.toes  can  not  "be  had  use  more 

vegetp.bles  and  2  to  4  extra  pounds  of  flour  or  !neal)7-J-  " 
.  Other  vegetables  cr  fruit  ,   9  " 

Bread,  cereals,  and  legumes  r 

Bread  (part  whole  wheat)  *   .  10  lbs. 

Cereals  (oatmee.l,  wheat  cereal,  rice,  macaroni).   3  " 

Flour  and  corn  mea.l   Z  " 

Dried  beans  and  peas   1  " 

Fats  —  Butter,  margarine,  lard,  salt  pork,  vegetable  oil   2  " 

Sugars  — 

Cane  molasses »  sorgo  sirups   "i"  P't* 

Sugars   2  lbs. 


Other  foods  — 

Cheese   J  " 

Eggs   -|  doz. 

Lean  meat  or  fish   rJct  more 

than  4  lbs. 

Accessory  articles  — 

Coffee   "i-  l"b. 

Tea   1/8  " 

Cocoa  

Baking  powder,  salt,  etc   As  needed 

Cod-liver  oil   S  -  4  ozs. 


—  W  . 
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FAI'HLY  I^OOD  aUIDE 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  children,  "bread  for  all 


Ev'::ry  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable 
Milk  for  all 


Two  to  four  times  a  v;eek  — 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or 
cheese 


PROTEIIT  FOODS  III  TIiS  LOW-COST  DIET  ■ 

Protein  is  one  of  the  eler.-.ents  of  food  essential  to  the  human  "body,  which 
is  found  in  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and  iGCinmeat  of  all  kinds,  in  nuts,  in  the  vege- 
tables knovm  as  legumes  (beans  and  peas  of  all  kinds),  and  in  some  other  foods. 
Protein,  the  nutritionists  tell  us,  is  needed  for  the  building  and  repair  of 
muscles  and  other  body  tissues.    The  baby  depends  on  milk  and  eggs  for  the  pro- 
tein to  build  his  miascles.     The  adult  gets  more  of  his  protein  as  a  rule  from 
Icanmeat,  for  Ainsricans  are  notoriously  fond  of  meat,  and  some  authorities  say 
they  spend  more  money  for  this  than  for  any  other  one  t3rpe  of  food. 

To  provide  appetizing  meals  at  low  cost,  then,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  use  cheap  cuts  of  meat  as  the 
chief  protein  food  for  the  adalts  in  the  family  at  least  several  times  a  week. 
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At  present  prices,  some  cuts  of  meat  can  "be  utilized  at  very  low  cost,  and  meat, 
with  a  sufficient  variety  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  will  supply  the  adult  with 
the  protein  he  needs. 

All  flesh  foods — beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  game — are  included  under 
the  heading  of  meat,  and  all  have  high  protein  values.    Pish  and  shellfish  are 
also  protein  foods. 

Kuts  of  all  kinds  contain  protein,  and  such  nuts  as  almonds  and  peanuts, 
where  they  are  used  often  and  in  large  quantities,  are  important  sources  of  pro- 
tein.   Peanuts  especially,  because  they  cost  so  little  and  yield  so  much  food 
value,  are  especially  useful  in  the  low-cost  diet. 

Among  vegetables,  the  best  proteins  are  found  in  beans  and  peas  of  all 

kinds . 

The  body  mast  have  an  adequate  supply  of  protein,  and  it  mast  have  "effi- 
cient" protein.    Nutrition  chemists  explain  that  there  is  great  variety  in  pro- 
teins, resulting  from  different  combinations  of  some  17  or  18  simple  substances, 
called  amino  acids.     Some  of  these  amino  acids  are  essential  to  the  needs  of  the 
body  and  must  be  present  as  constituents  of  the  protein  food.    "When  a  protein 
food  contains  in  good  proportions  all  of  the  amino  acids  necessary  for  growth 

and  maintenance  of  the  body  tissues,  it  is  called  a  complete  or  efficient  pro- 
tein.    Others  are  incomplete,  according  to  their  composition.     One  of  the  reasons 
for  variety  in  diet  is  that  several  foods  of  this  type  are  likely  to  supply  all 
the  proteins  needed.    Meat  and  fish  are  good  protein  foods,  because  they  contain 
the  essential  amino  acids.    Milk  and  eggs  are  examples  of  complete  proteins. 

The  housewife's  problem  of  making  her  food  money  go  round  is  usually  com- 
plicated by  the  cost  of  meat  as  compared  with  most  other  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
family  desire  for  it.  Meat  serves,  more  than  most  other  foods,  to  give  variety 
in  flavor  to  the  day-by-day  meal  that  must  be  kept  within  very  .small  co'Sts.  To 
use  it  economically,  the  housev/ife  mrast  not  only  buy  cheap  cuts  of  meat,  ^t  use 
them  in  ways  that  make  the  most  of  their  food  values,  having  an  eye  to  the  "bal- 
ance of  the  day's  food  supply.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  protein  foods,  espe- 
cially meat,  are  included  in  the  accompanying  menu  and  recipes. 


^SKLY  LOW- COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  FCH  A  FAi'TILY  OF  FIVE 
including  two  adults  and  three  children: 


Bread  *   i   ,   i   .  *  12-l6  Its. 

Flour   1-2  " 

Cereal   U-  6  " 

Fnole  fresh  milk,     or   23-28  ats. 

Canned  evaporated  milk    ,  23-2g  tall 

cans 

Potatoes    1^-20  Ids. 

Dried  Deans,  peas,  peanut  butter  ,  1-2  " 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citras  fruits    6  " 

Other  vegetables  (including  som.e  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits    15-12.  " 

Fats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  margarin,  butter,  etc   2-5-  " 

S~:igar  and  mclasses   3  " 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs  •  5~  7  " 

Eggs  (for  children)   g 

Brealif  ast 


eggs 


Cereal  with  milk  -  To?'=+- 
Coffee  (adults)     -    i:ilk    (children)  ■ 
Dinner  S^j.-'or)er 

^.oast  stuffed  cured  pork  shoulder  Baked  rice,  tomatoes,  &  cheese 

with  raisin  stuffing  Jellied  fruit  (canned  peaches,  ba- 

Scalloped  swee tpotatoes  &  apples  nanas  and  apples)  -  Bread  &  Butter 

Gold  slaw  -  Bread  and  butter  Milk  for  all 
Milk  (children) 

RECIPBS 

Roast  Stuffed  C'ired  Pork  Shoulder 

Have  a  cured  pork  shoulder  skinned  and  boned.     Wash  the  shoulder  snd  soak 
it  overnight  in  cold,  water        cover.     On  re.:ioving  the  piece  fromi  the  water  wir)e  it 
dry.  Lay  the  shoulder  fat  side  down,  pile  in  some  of  the  hot  stuffing,  begin  to 
sew  the  edges  of  the  shoulder  together  to  form  a  pocket,  and  gradually  work  in  the 
rest  cf  the  stuffing.     Tlie  recipe  for  stuffing  given  below  makes  the  right  ouanti- 
ty  for  a  4  to  5  pound  shoulder.     Lay  the  stuffed  shoulder,  fat  side  up,  on  a.  rack 
in  an  open  roasting  pan  without  water,     loast  the  meat  at  very  moderate  heat (32^'^) 
until  it  is  tender  when  pierced  with  a  skewer  or  a  fork.  A  -  to  5  pound  shoulder 
will  require  about  3-1/2  hours  to  cook  at  tnis  oven  temiperature , 

Raisin  Stuffing 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat  2-1/2  cups  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion  l/2  pound  seeded  chopped  raisins 

1  cuu  finely  cut  celery  and  tops  G-rated  rind  of  one-half  lemon 

2  tablespoons  chopued  parsley  l/2  teaspoon  salt 

Cock  the  onion,  celery,  and  parsley  in  the  fat  for  a  few  miinutes.  Mix  the 
raisins  -choroughly  with  the  bread  crumbs,  stir  in  the  cooked  vegetables,  and  add 
the  lemon  rind  and  salt. 
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Carried  Fish 


2  pounds  fresh  cod,  halibut,  or 

other  large  fish 
U  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat 
1  tablespoon  chopped  green  pepper 
1  small  onion,  chopped 
l/U  cup  chopped  celery 


3  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  liquor  from  the  simmered 

fish 

l/2  to  1  teaspoon  curry  powder 

3  drops  tabasco  sauce 
Salt  to  taste 


2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
Simmer  the  fish  about  16  m.inutes  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  a  shallojr 
pan;  then  drain.  Meanwhile  melt  the  fat  and  cook  the  green  pepper,  onion,  and 
celery  a  few  miinutes;  add  the  flour  and  the  cooled  fish  liquor,  with  water,  if 
necessary,  to  bring  the  quantity  up  to  2  cups.     Cook  for  J)  or  k  minutes,  add  the 
seasonings,  and  stir  constantly^     "^em.ove  the  skin  and  bones  from,  the  cooked  fish, 
arrange  on  a  hot  platter  with  a  bord*r  of  flaky  rice,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  • 
fish,  and  sprinkle  the  parsley  on  top. 

Broiled  Hambur^s:  Steak  on  Onion  '^-in5:s 


2  cups  ground  lean  raw  beef 
l/U  cup  ground  suet 
1  cup  scft  fine  bread  crumbs 
7  slices  Spanish  onion 
l/2  inch  thick 


1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
3  tablespoons  butter  or  other 

2  teaspoons  onion  juice 
l/2  teaspoon  salt 

l/8  teaspoon  pepper 
1  tablespoon  water 


fat 


Lay  the  slices  of  onion  in  a  buttered  shallow  baking  dish.  Pour  over  then 
2  tablespoons  of  melted  butter,  or  other  fat,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  add 
the  water,  cover  closely,  and  bake  in  a  m.oderate  oven  (350°F. )  for  3O  m.inutes,  or 
until  tender.   In  the  meanthne,  cook  the  chopped  parsley  in  1  tablespoon  of  butter, 
or  other  fat,  and  combine  with  the  beef,  suet,  crumbs,  and  seasonings.  Knead  Tpntil 
thoroughly  mixed.  Mold  into  seven  flat  calres.  Place  each  cake  on  an  onion  slice  in 
the  baking  dish,  and  broil  under  diTect  heat  for  five  m.inutes  on  each  side.  Paste 
occasionally  with  the  drippings.   Serve  at  once  from,  the  baking  dish. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  broil  the  meat  cakes  by  direct  heat,  pan-broil 
them  in  a  hot  skillet,  and  serve  on  the  onion  slices. 


Cheese  Souffle 


4  eggs 

1-1 /2  cu-os  milk 
1  CUP  fine  dry  bresd  cr^jmbs 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  other 
Heat  the  milk,'  bread  cr-jm.bs, 
into  thin  slices,  add  it  to  the  hot 
Add  this  mixture  to  the  well-beat  en- 
Tabasco.  Fold  the  hot  mixture  into 
salt,  pour  into  a  greased  dish,  and 
one  hour,  or  until  set  in  the  cente 


1/2  pound  American  cheese 

3/U  teaspoon  salt 

1/8  teaspoon  paprika 
fat  3  drops  Tabasco  sauce 

and  fat  in  a  double  boiler.   Shave  the  cheese 
m^ixture ,  and  stir  until  the  cheese  has  m.elted. 
egg  yolks.   Season  to  taste  with  paprika  and 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  containing  the 

bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven  (3COOF. )  for 
r.   Serve  iminediately. 


Italian 


5aked  "^ice 


U  CUPS  boiled  rice  I-I/2  cups  tom.ato  juice 

3/U  CUD  grated  cheese  2  teaspoons  salt 

1/2  cup  chopped  pimiento  l/S  teaspoon  pepper 

Mix  the  ingredients  well  together  and  pour  into  a  baking  dish.   Cover  the 
top  of  the  dish  with  the  pulp  left  from  straining  the  tomatoes.  Bake  for  30  miinute 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  and  serve  hot.  Tliis  dishwill  make  10  average  servings. 

 W  M  
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